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Commission (1888-9), w^ Lord Selborne as chairman,
which endorsed the proposal that the University should
become a teaching as well as an examining institution, but
left the details undecided. A second Commission, known
as the 'Gresham,' reporting in 1894, drew up a scheme
which appeared in a modified form as the result of a Uni-
versity of London Act of 1 898, The reconstituted University
continued to examine c external * students and did not
concern itself with their training. They could work privately
or in some institution along the lines of a syllabus pre-
scribed by the University, and merely sit for the examina-
tions, which were normally held in London. But the new
constitution provided also for c internal' students who
attended courses in colleges which became constituent
schools of the teaching University. They included twenty-
four institutions of many different types, and one or two of
them were not actually in London. In addition to University
College and King's College, there were the great London
teaching hospitals, a number of theological colleges belong-
ing to various denominations, the London School of
Economics (founded in 1895), and women's colleges like
Bedford, and the Royal Holloway College at Egham which
had been at work since 1886. The reconstituted University
also included the Royal College of Science, the Central
Technical College of the City and Guilds Institute* and the
South-Eastern Agricultural College at Wye, in Kent. The
organisation and administration of such an amorphous
body were not easy.

With the exception of Durham, the first of the great
provincial univer skies originated in Manchester. In 1851
a college had been opened as the result of a bequest by a
local merchant, John Owens. Its aim was laid down as the
provision of instruction "in such branches of learning and
science as are now, and may be hereafter, usually taught in